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Disaster 


HE REPUTATION of the Employment Serv- 
ih ice rests fundamentally upon capable 

performance of its day-to-day work. 
There is nothing spectacular about this back- 
bone of the daily stint. 

On occasion, however, the routine is broken 
by an unexpected occurrence, such as a great 
fire, flood, or hurricane. The record-break- 
ing floods in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
in recent years gave the Employment Service 
in those areas a magnificent opportunity to 
demonstrate its resourcefulness and initiative. 
The offices in those regions rose to the occa- 
sion and performed notable service which 
will be long remembered. 

The recent hurricane in New England has 
afforded another opportunity to show that 
each local employment office is part and 
parcel of its community and can cope with 
tremendous demands under most difficult 
circumstances. The savage combination of 
high wind, flooding rivers, and tidal waves 
was hardly under its devastating way before 
local employment offices were receiving and 
filling calls for workers to begin the necessary 
work of rehabilitation. Working under most 
trying circumstances, without light, heat, 
water, and communication services, the staffs 
of local employment offices in the New 
England States marshalled the labor resources 
of their communities in record time. 

These offices made extensive use of radio 
broadcasting facilities. Splendid coopera- 
tion was obtained from radio amateurs who 
kept their short-wave transmitters on the air 
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Activity 


despite failing power, and 
splintered buildings. In many areas where 
telephone and telegraph communications 
were completely wiped out, and where travel 
on the streets by car or even bicycle was 
impossible, the Boy Scouts were recruited to 
help the local office to round up those who 
were registered for work and to call them 
into the office for referral to the places where 
their services needed. Many 
offices operated on a basis of 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. Never were the labor re- 
sources of communities better mobilized 
under more trying conditions. 

We are proud of the offices in the New 
England States, as we continue to be proud 
of those in the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, 
for their disaster work. 

The public employment office in every 
community should be prepared at any time 
for the unexpected. Fire, explosion, high 
wind, blizzard, and flood may visit any 
locality. They may strike anywhere at any 
time. The public employment office must 
rise to such increased responsibilities, and 
meet them without question, without delay. 

While it is still fresh in our minds that this 
unusual job was well done, let us remember 
that our reputation fundamentally rests upon 
our doing a good job every working day of 
the year under normal demands for custo- 
mary service. 
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Centralized Organization in Baltimore 


By Davin L. B. FRINGER 


Director, Maryland State Employment Service 


N CONTEMPLATING the lay-out for its pub- 
Ii. employment service, every large city 
must evaluate and decide between the rela- 
tive merits of a single central office or a 
number of smaller offices. Since the public 
employment office is judged in terms of the 
service it renders to its community, the de- 
cision in each instance is based on the prob- 
able optimum of service which the respective 
plans offer employers and applicants. Too 
much cannot be said about the importance of 
capable personnel and adequate supervision 


in rendering a high standard of service; yet - 


these basic essentials are themselves condi- 
tioned by the working arrangements pro- 
vided in the physical lay-out of the office. 

Although most cities with a population 
over 500,000 have decided in favor of de- 
centralization, Baltimore, on the contrary, 
elected to serve its populace of 850,000 with 
one central office. In arriving at this de- 
cision, due consideration was given to the 
obvious advantages of having smaller offices 
at strategic geographical points throughout 
the city. It was recognized that the de- 
centralized plan provided greater accessi- 
bility for applicants and employers, permitted 
ease in handling crowds—particularly un- 
employment compensation claimants, created 
a more comfortable and hospitable atmos- 
phere for applicants, and gave interviewers an 
opportunity to know their applicants more 
intimately in relation to neighborhood sur- 
roundings. 


Downtown Area Easily Accessible 


However, much attention was given the 
fact that Baltimore, though a large city, is 
comparatively compact. It is not broken 
into distinct geographic sections by rivers or 
hills as are many industrial cities. The large 


majority of applicants who live beyond walk- 
ing distance can reach the downtown area in 
less than 30 minutes. The streetcar and bus 
systems provide one-fare transportation from 
the most distant point to downtown in less 
than 45 minutes. Convinced that applicants 
would not suffer any physical hardships be- 
cause of a single, centrally located office, the 
administrative advantages were enumerated 
as follows: 


1. Ease of administration. 

2. Duplication of records eliminated. 

3. Reduction in expense for rent, telephone, 
space, maintenance, personnel, and so on. 

4. Increased efficiency through the possibility 
of centralizing functions. 


Diligent search was required to locate a 
building equipped to house a staff of 160 and 
to handle an estimated daily load of 10,000 
visitors. After considerable negotiation, a 
lease was finally executed for the first floor 
and kasement of a large former wholesale 
building, in the central part of the city, com- 
prising approximately 30,000 square feet of 
floor space. The building is U-shaped, the 
main structure, approximately 100 feet 
square, being connected to a 50 by 125 feet 
annex by a 60-foot corridor 20 feet wide. 


Office Lay-out 


The building is located on a northeast cor- 
ner, and one street beside it slopes eastward 
rather sharply from the intersection so that 
what is the first-floor level in the front of the 
building becomes the second floor at the east 
or rear end. Because of this fortunate situa- 
tion, it was possible, by making slight struc- 
tural changes, to provide separate entrances 
and exits. On the west side, the main 
entrance admits all applicants (except clerical 
and professional workers and juniors), who 
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are received at a counter behind which the 
index files are located. The counter recep- 
tionists check all applicants against the 
master file, give them identifying slips, and 
direct them to receptionists in one of the 
three interviewing sections. The Service 
Section (hotel, restaurant, and domestic) and 
the Skilled Trades Section are located on the 
first floor, which has an exit separate from 
the entrance; the General Trades Section is 
located on the basement floor, reached by an 
inside stairway from the first floor. A door on 
the ground level permits an exit for the Gen- 
eral Trades applicants. The Clerical and 
Professional and the Junior Sections are 
located on the second floor of the annex 
building, which has a separate entrance and 
exit. Separate duplicate index files are main- 
tained for these two sections. The first floor 
of the annex building is occupied ty the Place- 
ment Division. 


Functions, as Well as Lay-out, Centralized 


The first three points listed as administra- 
tive advantages of a centralized plan need no 
elaboration. The import of each seems 
obvious. The fourth point, “increased effh- 
ciency through the possibility of centralized 
functions,” warrants some amplification. 

With all visitors coming to one building, it 
was decided to divide the employment-office 
work according to functional lines. The 
major divisions set up were Registration, 
Placement, Public Relations, and Claims. 
The Public Relations Division was set up as 
a separate division as a temporary expedient. 
The Junior Counseling Section and the 
Testing Section were also organized into 
specialized units. Registration was further 
divided into four sections: Clerical and Pro- 
fessional; Hotel, Restaurant, and Domestic; 
Skilled Trades; and General Trades. There 
is no Woman’s Section as such, although 
women interviewers handle women appli- 
cants as far as possible. A supervisor is in 
charge of each registration section. Inter- 
viewers in these sections devote their entire 
time to registrations and renewal interviews. 
This battery of interviewers averages a daily 
load of 500 registrations and 1,800 renewals 


and reinterviews. The section supervisor is 
responsible for the quality of registrations 
taken in his section. 


Placement Division 


All orders are directed to and received by 
the interviewers in the Placement Division. 
This division is subdivided into sections cor- 
responding to the four sections in the Regis- 
tration Division. The Section Supervisor in 
charge of each section is directly responsible 
to the chief of the division but maintains close 
contact with the corresponding registration 
interviewers. The Placement Division had 
5,483 private and 1,683 public placements 
for the first 7 months of 1938. These inter- 
viewers make selections, call in applicants for 
final interview and referral, and maintain all 
contacts with employers in regard to job 
orders. The active files are housed in this 
division, but all the inactive files are located 
in the appropriate interviewing sections. 


Public Relations Division 


For several months the Public Relations 
Division, responsible for field visiting and 
publicity of all kinds, was operated as a dis- 
tinct division with a supervisor in charge. 
He maintained a file of Form USES 330 
cards, which constituted the basis for the 
planning and assignment of employer visits 
to the interviewers in this unit. Because it 
was recently decided that too many hazards 
were involved in this clear-cut distinction, the 
public-relations work has been amalgamated 
with the placement work so that the inter- 
viewers who do field visiting also handle job 
orders. The original plan was effective in 
laying a broad base of initial contacts with 
hundreds of employers who had never used 
the Service, but it lost its effectiveness when 
too long divorced from other operating 
activities of the office. 


Unemployment Compensation Claims Accepted 
in Separate Building 


From the outset all continued-claim work 
has been housed on the first floor of a separate 
building across the street from the building 
just described. This building contains ap- 
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proximately 7,500 square feet of floor space 
and is equipped with three entrances and 
exits. All continued claims for male appli- 
cants are taken at counters on three sides of 
the building, the fourth side being occupied 
by claim deputies who handle disputed 
claims and by the women’s claim section, 
which has a separate entrance and exit. As 
soon as the load permits, the claims division 
will be transferred to the main building but 
the physical separation from other employ- 
ment office functions will be maintained. 
The chief of the claims division directs the 
work of approximately 25 junior clerks, who 
handle a daily average of 5,500 claimants. 
He is also responsible for all out of State 
claims handled in the office, which average 
400 per week, and for all original and con- 
tinued claim procedures. Original claims are 
taken by interviewers in the main building at 
the time of initial registration. 
force of junior clerks is used for the continued- 
claim work so that the staff can be increased 
or decreased as volume requires. The value 
of having this physical separation of claim- 
ants from other employment-office visitors is 


A contingent - 


inestimable. It not only permits the regular 
activities of the employment service to be 
carried on without interruption but also pro- 
vides more efficient service to the claimants, 
who are handled more rapidly and efficiently 
by personnel who give their entire attention 
to this work. Each junior clerk handling 
continued claims averages 200 claims a 
day. 


Modifications Made When Required 


The Baltimore plan of operation is too new 
to lend itself to thorough evaluation. Minor 
modifications and shifts in personnel continue 
to be made as needed, so that the organiza- 
tion plan is far from static. A plan is now 
being outlined whereby individual inter- 
viewers will not be relegated indefinitely to 
any one phase of the employment-service 
work but will be given opportunity to acquire 
progressive experience in all operating divi- 
sions. 

Experience with the centralized lay-out and 
the functional operating divisions demon- 
strates, at this point, that this is a sound and 
efficient plan for the city of Baltimore. 


Atmosphere in San Antonio 


By E. A. ELLiotr 
Manager, San Antonio Office, Texas State Employment Service 


N THE south edge of the business district 

of historical San Antonio stands a mas- 
sive building constructed in the style of 
French colonial architecture. Behind its 
towering columns and intricate iron grills 
operates one of the busiest offices of the 
Texas State Employment Service. 

Long before skyscrapers cast their shadows 
on the San Antonio River, which winds 
through the city, the building was an outpost 
on the new frontier that was Texas. Old- 
timers know it as the Vance mansion, con- 
structed in the early fifties by James Vance, 
a pioneer from Ireland, as a home for his 
bride. The 24-inch walls and partitions are 


built of stone, some of which came from Con- 
necticut. All other materials were brought 
overland by ox carts from ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Deeply inset doors and windows 
add to its atmosphere of security. 

James Vance and his bride made it a 
friendly, hospitable place. Among their 
guests were such noted men as Robert E. 
Lee, Sam Houston, Ulysses S. Grant, General 
Sherman, as well as many defenders of Texas 
Independence. In those days massive grape 
arbors covered the estate. 

A few blocks to the northeast of the office 
lies the famous Alamo Mission, founded in 
1718. Its bullet-scarred walls hold sacred the 
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memory of a certain band of soldiers who died 
to the last man that Texas might be free from 
Mexico. Approximately the same distance 
to the northwest is located the Governor’s 
palace. The keystone in the main entrance to 
the palace bears the coat-of-arms of the Haps- 
burgs and the date of 1749. In this ancient 
palace lived the rulers of the Spanish Province 
of Texas. 

Today most of San Antonio’s financial and 
commercial section lies within this historical 
triangle. 


Divisions Located in Historical Rooms 


The old Vance mansion still is a friendly 
place. Where history has been made is an 
appropriate site for a public employment 
office, which today makes history in social 
economy. As an outpost on the new frontier 
its hitching posts are gone. ‘The visitor first 
notices above the French colonial col- 
umns the name “Texas State Employment 
Service.” 

And there are visitors. Approximately 
2,000 peopie, including applicants, 
ployers, and other persons seeking service or 
information, visit the San Antonio office each 
day. A 75-foot flagstone walk, landscaped on 
either side by native flowers and shrubs, leads 
to the short flight of stone stairs before the 
main entrance. The heavy door opens easily. 
Inside, a receptionist greets visitors and 
directs some of them to the first or lower 
floor. 


em- 


In yesteryears the lower rooms were the 
kitchens and dining room of the Vance 
family. Their flagstone floors, once beauti- 
fully decorated, are now covered with azrock 
tile. Grained partitions of red gumwood 


create interviewing rooms for the Skilled 
Division of the employment office. 

On the main floor, in what was once the 
ballroom and the banquet hall, is the Pro- 
fessional and Commercial Division. Again, 
modern partitions divide the space, but one 
can yet see the massive ceiling fresco that was 
the centerpiece for an elaborate hanging oil 
lamp. The side walls still have elaborate 
cove mold, handmade by Spanish artisans, 
and perfectly preserved. 

From the central hall of the main floor 
ascends a curved mahogany stairway, built 
sufficiently wide for the hooped skirts of 
earlier days. It leads to the top floor on 
which once were situated four large and highly 
decorated bedrooms, with a massive grilled 
fireplace in each. The fireplaces have been 
removed, and with them went the silver 
hydrants that once were a curiosity to the 
plainsmen. In those rooms now work the 
district supervisor, clerks, and stenographers 
in the Service Department, and interviewers 
in the Employer Relations Department. 


Slave Houses Replaced by Modern Building 


Gone, too, are the old stone slave houses 
once situated behind the mansion. In their 
place stands a modern, one-story building 
which was erected to house the Domestic and 
Institutional, Junior, and Unskilled Labor 
Divisions. 

The San Antonio office is now staffed with 
54 employees, some of them descendants of 
the pioneer families who built a city in the 
middle of Indian hunting grounds, and all of 
whom are dedicated to maintaining the repu- 
tation of the friendly old Vance mansion as 
a “House by the Side of the Road.” 
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The Employment Service on the Air 


Epiror’s Note.—The following three articles begin a symposium from 22 State Employment 


Services discussing radio as a medium for employment-service public relations. 


Statements were 


solicited from those State Employment Services that had previously sent radio programs to the 


United States Employment Service. 


The EmpLoyMENT SERvICE News encourages other State 


Employment Services to volunteer statements on radio programs, or it will serve as an exchange 
bureau for State Employment Services that would like to obtain prepared scripts already used by 
other State Employment Services. More discussions on this subject will appear in the December 


issue of the News. 


Colorado 


Colorado State Employment Service radio 
programs are consistently built around the 
idea of a community institution, and they 
take advantage of every opportunity to pro- 
mote local interest. After 2 years of radio 
experience—broken down 
grams, and over 85 hours on the air—the 
Publicity Department of the Colorado State 
Employment Service has figures to prove 
that it has been worth while. 

One placement for every minute on the air! 
This is not an estimate, nor is it the result of 
statistical legerdemain conjuring “radio 
placements”? out of increased activities fol- 
lowing each broadcast. 

For 2 months a close check was made on the 
results of a daily 10-minute program over a 
radio station in behalf of the Denver office. 
Only completed placements originating with 
employers who specifically and voluntarily 
acknowledged the broadcast were considered 
legitimate entries. Probable or reasonably 
attributable results were not counted. 

Accountable calls ranged from 8 to 18 each 
day, becoming less traceable toward the end 
of the second month when the established 
program became an accepted impetus rather 
than a novelty. Nevertheless, placements 
continued to increase, and the survey struck 
an average of 10 radio placements a day, or 
one job filled by each minute on the air. 

Most employers can be found nearest their 
radios and in the most receptive mood be- 
tween 7 and 8 p.m. Otherwise, a fair audi- 
ence may be counted upon any time after 





into 334 pro-— 


5 p. m. and all day Sunday. Employers of 
domestic and service workers may be reached 
at any time during the day—with a slack 
listening period of an hour before each meal. 

The Colorado Service has found that best 
results are secured by a combined institu- 
tional and applicant-interview type of pro- 
gram—both conducted in dialogue. In these 
broadcasts the purposes and functions of the 
Service are brought out in a discussion be- 
tween a Service representative and an em- 
ployer oremployee. The dialogue is followed 
by a rapid-fire practical interview of selected 
applicants. 

Colorado programs are successfully varied 
by taking advantage of special occasions for 
promoting such movements as clean-up and 
paint-up week, programs specializing on 
youth, older workers, or particular occupa- 
tional groups. Amazing results are obtained 
when the Colorado Service recruits applicants 
for special industries, occupations, or local 
community projects. Stories of successful 
placements, and human-interest anecdotes 
provide variety for the radio programs. 
Skits, admittedly the most effective type of 
broadcast, have been avoided because of the 
amount of time required for preparation 
and rehearsal essential to a creditable per- 
formance. 

Spot and chain-break announcements have 
been found to be as effective as extended 
broadcasts in securing results. 

Comments by interested individuals concur 
in establishing a maximum of 15 minutes for 
daytime programs, or 30 minutes for evening 
features, provided they are well presented. 
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Connecticut 


The Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice has two types of radio programs. One 
program arrangement consists of announce- 
ments between 50 and 100 words in length. 
These are spotted on news hours, and the 
time varies throughout the day between 
7:30 a. m. and 11 p. m. The other type 
consists of applicant-interview broadcasts. 
These broadcasts are scheduled for employers 
in the evening hours of 7:30 to 8 p. m. each 
Tuesday evening. 

The spot announcements are frequently 
begun with a statement such as “Mr. 
Stevens has rebelled at beating rugs. He 
says ‘I’m not beating any more rugs, not 
when it’s so easy to get a man by just calling 
the Connecticut State Employment Service 
office.” Take a tip from Mr. Stevens. Call 
your local Connecticut State Employment 
Service office when you need workers . . .” 
It is hoped that these human interest notes at 
the beginning of each spot announcement 
catch the attention of radio listeners. 

The applicant interviews are scheduled for 
the evening hours, when the employer is 
sitting by the radio in his home. The radio 
stations prefer that one senior interviewer 
handle these programs so that he will 
develop a radio personality to increase the 
interest of the program. 

It is felt that the Connecticut State Em- 
ployment Service is better known because of 
its radio programs, and that many applicants 
have been placed as a result of the inter- 
viewing programs. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin radio programs have been used 
as a regular means of promoting the public 
employment service in Wisconsin for the past 
3 years. Previous to that time employment- 
service personnel frequently appeared on the 
air to speak on special occasions. 

Almost all of the radio programs used in the 
promotion of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service have been produced locally, 
with the help and guidance of the administra- 
tive office. Programs are usually prepared by 


one staff member of the local office, although 
several staff members frequently assist in the 
presentation. 

Since the administrative office does not pre- 
scribe a standard type of program throughout 
the State, various district offices present a 
wide variety in their programs. These in- 
clude applicant-interviewing when the appli- 
cants are present, thus developing human in- 
terest; applicant-interviewing performed by 
proxy; skits depicting the development and 
operation of the public employment service; 
round-table discussion on employment prob- 
lems; description of one function or operation 
of the Employment Service and citations of the 
qualifications of typical or outstanding appli- 
cants; dramatization of special functions of 
the Employment Service; interviews between 
employment-service officials and outstanding 
citizens or community officials; and talks by 
employment-service personnel as a regular 
feature or as a part of special programs. 

Many offices now have sustaining programs 
that have already run for more than a year. 
Some offices make use of the radio only on 
special occasions or at opportune times of the 
year, but almost every office has regular spot 
announcements which promote the Service. 
Human-interest angles are introduced when- 
ever possible, but care is exercised to see 
that the programs do not become too senti- 
mental. 

Some of the regular feature programs spon- 
sored by the Employment Service on the air 
are being presented in the early forenoon 
hours and in the late forenoon; but the ma- 
jority of them are presented during the early 
evening. The use of early evening hours is 
encouraged, because, at that time, the radio 
audience is largest, and the type of person 
whom it is desired to reach is listening in. 
Most of the programs are 15 minutes in 
length. 

There is often an opportunity to boost other 
community organizations. The district offices 
assist in every possible way with the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the community, and 
they are as ready to assist the public generally 
as they are the individual employers and 
employees. 
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Since many other State Employment Serv- 
ices have done much in the development of 
radio programs, Wisconsin looks to them for 
new ideas that have proved successful. Like- 
wise, Wisconsin has passed along to other 
States many programs that have proved suc- 
cessful. To determine the success of a pro- 
gram is difficult, because the response to it is 
sometimes slow in manifesting itself. There 
will be some immediate returns; but many of 
the returns will lag so far behind the program 
that, unless a highly scientific method of de- 
termining the results is used, they may be lost 
and credited to some other source. The edu- 
cational value of radio programs and the 


repetition of the name of the Service should 
have a long-time effect that will far outweigh 
the immediate returns. 

At the present time a series of radio pro- 
grams is projected that will describe the his- 
torical highlights, scope, and accomplishments 
of leading Wisconsin industries. This pro- 
gram will be presented in narrative style, and 
monotony will be avoided by the dramatiza- 
tion of historical episodes. It is expected that 
these programs will be arranged so that they 
can be presented in either 15- or 30-minute 
periods. They will be electrically recorded 
so that they may be reproduced at any time 
by smaller local broadcasting stations. 


Employability Influenced by Personality 


By Ropert N. McMurry 
Executive Secretary, The Psychological Corporation, Chicago Ill. 


HILE MANY Of the unemployed suffer 
W from very real and inescapable voca- 
tional handicaps, such as age, illness, or im- 
maturity and lack of experience, a small 
minority exists whose difficulties are primarily 
psychological. They are the persons who, 
while sound physically, normal mentally, 
and possessed of training and experience, have 
unusual difficulty in finding or keeping a 
position. Such individuals have been termed 
the psychologically unemployables. 

Because this is a problem that concerns 
itself principally with personality make-up, 
it has recently been studied by clinical psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. As a result of 
this work, they are inclined to believe that 
this condition is the expression of a particular 
personality pattern. Moreover, this pattern 
appears to be sufficiently specific to permit a 
definite description of the characteristics of 
this particular make-up. An attempt will be 
made to discuss, from a psychological stand- 
point, the principal marks of this personality 
type and the causes and effects of motivation 
of this character. 

At this point, however, a word of warning 

97680—38———-2 


must be given. Not every person who is free 
from handicaps, but is unable to find or retain 
a job, is psychologically unemployable. En- 
vironmental factors of many kinds, most par- 
ticularly the state of the local labor market, 
may contribute largely to the individual’s 
difficulties. For this reason, no judgments 
relative to this condition should be made by other 
than trained and experienced psychologists. Even 
they should make such diagnoses only on the 
basis of a thorough study of the individual 
and all of the social and economic factors 
operative in his environment. 

To understand the true cause of psychologi- 
cal unemployability, clinical insights are 
required. The difficulties of such unem- 
ployables are more emotional than rational. 
Furthermore, these cases tend less to be the 
result of economic factors than of personality 
defects, of weaknesses in character. The 
type is not a new one to the psychiatric 
clinician. It has probably existed since 
earliest antiquity. Some individuals lived off 
patient relatives; others, forced by the stigma 
attached to pauperism, at least made a pre- 
tense of working and held marginal jobs. 
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Reluctance to Accept Responsibility 


A clinical study of many of these unem- 
ployables indicates that they have certain 
personality traits in common. Chief among 
these are tendencies toward dependence, 
irresponsibility, incapacity for self-discipline, 
and a very little regard for the consequences 
of their actions. Together with these traits 
they exhibit a deep-rooted reluctance to 
accept the onus for anything they may do. 
No matter how obvious their own respon- 
sibility for their misfortunes, they are always 
blind to it. It is always someone or some- 
thing else who is to blame. 

Interestingly enough, these same traits are 
also characteristic of the behavior of the young 
child. The infant is by its nature helpless and 
dependent. Nor does anyone expect the child 
of 2 or 3 to accept responsibility or be capable 
of self-discipline. He lacks not only self- 
discipline but also a conception of the ultimate 
consequences of his act. 

The first years of life are, in many respects, 
the most idyllic in the existence of the average 
person. The baby is the center of his small 
universe. Because his slightest wish is a com- 
mand to those about him, he soon acquires a 
pleasant feeling of omnipotence. Being un- 
der no obligations to anyone, he concentrates 
his affection upon himself. His narcisscism 
complete. It is small wonder that many per- 
sons regard their childhood as the happiest 
period of their lives, and that many relinquish 
it with extreme reluctance. 


Infantile Habits Predominate 


It is probable that no one is ever able to lay 
aside completely his infantile pattern of living, 
but an unfortunate few seem not to have 
succeeded at all. Into adulthood they have 
brought the same complete disregard for the 
obligations and concessions demanded by 
reality, which mark the child. Of even 
greater significance, moreover, they continue 
to employ the infant’s means to gain their 
ends. Unwilling to face and accept reality, 
they make use of numerous subterfuges and 
evasions. Sometimes these result in the for- 
mation of neuroses, sometimes they produce 


delinquency, and almost invariably they give 
rise to psychological unemployability. 

No one knows exactly why certain persons 
fixate at infantile emotional levels. A con- 
stitutional defect is believed to be a factor, but 
environment is almost invariably involved. 
A too sheltered, oversolicitous upbringing 
may perpetuate the cradle far into adolescence 
and fix infantile habits for the balance of the 
individual’s life. Yet, paradoxically, too 
brutal and barren an environment appears 
to have the same effect—perhaps through the 
awakening of such a fear of reality that the 
child dares not venture to develop an adult 
attitude toward it. 

As the child grows older its infantile traits 
inevitably bring it into conflict with its asso- 
ciates and environment. Dependence, irre- 
sponsibility, incapacity for self-discipline, 
lack of consideration for consequences, and 
selfishness, if given a too candid expression, 
tend to defeat their own ends. What is toler- 
ated in the infant is not allowed in the adult 
—at least by most of those with whom the in- 
dividual comes into contact. As a conse- 
quence, if these traits are to be satisfied, such 
satisfaction must be achieved only indirectly 
or, if openly, with ample justification. This 
attitude results in the use by the individual of 
two very significant psychological mecha- 
nisms: repression, with partial or substitute 
gratification of these impulses, and rationali- 
zation. 


Repression Is Defense Against Conflict 


Probably the majority of these infantile 
urges are subjected to a greater or less degree 
of repression; that is, they are simply forced 
out of the person’s consciousness or awareness. 
He no longer experiences impulses of this 
character. Repression is essentially a defense 
against the conflict which inevitably ensues, 
were these infantile impulses to come into 
contact with the ideals and standards of be- 
havior which have been acquired Jater. Even 
though his primitive infantile impulses may 
be strong and well-intrenched, almost every 
person has been subjected to many influences 
which have worked to build counter-im- 
pulses which are more socially directed. Re- 
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ligious experiences, a desire to emulate ad- 
mired figures, the need for social approval— 
all conspire to create an overlay of contrasting 
and highly acceptable aims in life. 


Conflicting Impulses 


Because many of his infantile impulses are 
so violently opposed to these more idealistic 
objectives, the individual suffers great psychic 
pain if the two should be both in his conscious- 
ness simultaneously. As a result, largely 
because of the person’s infantile unwillingness 
to face that which is unpleasant and deal with 
it directly, the more primitive impulses are 
thrust out of consciousness. This process, in 
turn, produces the anomaly of two conflicting 
sets of impulses and drives existing side-by- 
side influences into different layers of the 
person’s psyche. The banned impulses, how- 
ever, are so completely insulated from his 
awareness that he not only knows nothing of 
them, but also denies them heatedly if it is 
inferred that he has them. 


Rationalization 

When it is said that few of these claims 
have much logical justification, real founda- 
tion in fact is meant. This lack, however, 
is often obscured by the richness and seeming 
plausibility of the individual’s explanations. 
Such efforts to justify a contention or de- 
mand, which has little or no real basis in 
fact, are called rationalizations. Often these 
persons display great originality and in- 
genuity in these explanations. They may 
best be defined as good reasons in contra- 
distinction to real reasons. An everyday 
illustration of such a rationalization is the 
case of the woman who really is not anxious 
to attend a social event, because she fears 
she will be bored; but, because this admis- 
sion would not be a very satisfying explana- 
tion of her absence to her hostess, she says 
she has a headache. Actually, she may have 
a slight indisposition, but one which would 
never have deterred her from attending had 
she really wished to go. Many rationaliza- 
tions have a slight grain of truth as a basis, 
but their significance is expanded out of all 
proportion to their actual importance. 


What actually happens is often as follows: 
A person has a strong desire for something 
which society and his conscience disprove. 
Perhaps he has a strong disinclination for 
work. If he is to satisfy this impulse either 
directly, partially, or substitutively, con- 
vincing reasons must be advanced why he 
cannot or should not work. The variety of 
these rationalizations is legion. They range 
from references to the scarcity of jobs, 
through accounts of intolerable working 
conditions which necessitate the rejection of 
such openings as occur, to details of health 
conditions which preclude the acceptance 
of any but the most sedentary jobs. 

Although at first glance many of these 
rationalizations might appear to be merely 
forms of malingering, this is not the case: 
They are very sincerely believed by the person 
himself. The reason is that the function of 
these rationalizations is twofold: Primarily, 
perhaps, they are designed to convince 
others; but they also serve the equally im- 
portant purpose of convincing the individual 
himself. After all, the impulses that they 
are designed to justify are not only socially 
declassé, but they conflict with the person’s 
own ideals and his own conscience. Hence, 
in order to protect himself from the feelings 
of guilt and unworthiness, which a recog- 
nition of such impulses in himself would 
awaken, it is necessary that he satisfy him- 
self that the gratification of these urges is 
justifiable. He wants to believe in the truth 
of his .rationalizations. The psychic pain 
that doubt of their sincerity would bring 
forces him to a conviction of their genu- 
ineness. 


State of Mind Makes Applicant Unemployable 


The result of the existence and interaction 
of these varied factors in an individual is 
often a person who is psychologically un- 
employable. He may be in perfect health; 
he may have superior intelligence and train- 
ing; he may have a singularly pleasant and 
ingratiating personality; he may even be 
quite sincere in his wish to obtain employ- 
ment. But deep down within, buried in his 
unconscious mind, are strong and insistent 
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drives toward dependence, receptiveness, 
and passivity, heritages from a never wholly 
outgrown infanthood which are constantly 
demanding partial or vicarious expression. 
Because most of these impulses are uncon- 
scious, they are entirely inaccessible to 
reason. Their possessor is himself not aware 
of their existence, so that it is impossible to 
discuss them with him. If they are pointed 
out to him, the fact that they are so in con- 
flict with his ideals gives him every motiva- 
tion to deny their existence. As a further 
defense, he will find it expedient to advance 
convincing, if not necessarily logical nor 
always relevant, rationalizations to explain 
away any inconsistencies in his behavior. 

Of the greatest social significance, however, 
is the fact that these people can never have 
any real motivation to alter their way of life. 
Any change in the direction of greater self- 
sufficiency would involve only greater effort, 
the expenditure of more energy, and the re- 
linquishment of many gratifications that are 
very dear to them. This holds even though 
they themselves may be only dimly aware of 
the reasons why they find their mode of life 
so satisfying. Only at the cost of long and 
difficult psychiatric treatment can such per- 
sons be given insight into the dynamics of 
their personalities. To do this completely is, 
in most cases, impractical. In the employ- 
ment office, however, such individuals can be 
referred for mental rehabilitation. However, 
too great optimism should not be held for any 
fundamental change in their basic attitudes 
toward work. 

Looking at the situation realistically, the 
fact must be faced that these persons, despite 
their adulthood, their intelligence, and their 
brilliant rationalizations, are, to all intents 
and purposes, infants, and merit the handling 
suitable to an infant. Naturally, many of 
them will object bitterly to this classification 
and treatment, but this is to be expected. If 
observation, supplemented by psychological 
and psychiatric examinations, indicates con- 
clusively that in these persons infantile traits 
are dominant, they should be considered as 
emotionally retarded, not ill but infantile. 
Under these circumstances they should be 


recognized as incompetent to manage their 
vocational affairs. 


Rehabilitation by Mental Adjustment 


Decisions relative to the acceptance or re- 
jection of positions should not be left to them. 
They should be placed under the supervision 
of persons familiar with the mechanisms in- 
volved in such personality make-ups and the 
rationalizations to be expected. Such super- 
vision can discount their explanations and 
deal with these individuals solely on the 
actual merits of their cases. In this manner 
at least a portion of the potentially productive 
capacities of these infantile persons may be 
salvaged. In the majority of cases there is no 
question but that these individuals have excel- 
lent ability. The problem is that they simply 
will not use it. Many are exceedingly intelli- 
gent and talented in a variety of ways. With 
proper insights into their psychological handi- 
caps at least a part of this ability may be 
utilized productively. 

Where it is clear that an individual has a 
personality make-up of this type, a program 
of constructive rehabilitation should be 
planned for him wherever possible. He 
should be referred to an experienced and 
competent psychologist or psychiatrist under 
whose direction an effective guidance pro- 
gram may be instituted. On the basis of a 
recognition of the individual’s psychological 
handicaps a program may be worked out to 
suit his specific needs. 

It must, however, be recognized in dealing 
with such persons that rapid progress is not 
to be anticipated. Their condition is the 
result of a lifetime of improper training and 
wrong habits of thinking. These cannot be 
changed over night. There will be many 
disappointments in this work. Success can- 
not be expected in every case. Nevertheless, 
from the standpoint of the value of work of 
this character, not only for the individual 
but for society as a whole, it is more than 
justified. Unfortunately very little has been 
done thus far. In consequence it is a field 
that offers infinite possibilities, not only from 
an economic but also from a humanitarian 
point of view. 
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Nebraska Promotes a Club for Household 
Employees 


By ZeLtpA L. NELSON 
Junior Interviewer, Nebraska State Employment Service, Omaha, Nebr. 


LARGE percentage of Nebraska’s popu- 

lation is rural, and although rural 
communities have long been considered one 
of the chief sources of supply for household 
workers, Nebraska cannot boast of any unique 
position in this respect and must admit, illog- 
ical as it may seem, the same shortage of 
qualified domestic workers which seems to 
be the despair of placement officers every- 
where. 

It is true that there is a plentiful number 
of girls seeking work. Day after day, girls 
come to the desk of the employment service 
interviewer and ask for employment with an 
entree such as this, “‘I would like work in a 
store, cafe, hotel, or laundry; and if I can’t 
get that, I will consider housework; but I’d 
rather not.” If the girl has the potentialities 
of a good maid, the interviewer may explain 
that the possibility of immediate employ- 
ment is much greater in the domestic field, 
that the net income from housework is prob- 
ably higher than it will be elsewhere if board 
and room are considered, and that a wait- 
ress’s hours are long and trying. An inter- 
viewer may even infer that her personality 
will be a handicap in saleswork. But she is 
still adamant—she does not want housework. 


Two Sides to the Problem 


A telephone call comes from an exasperated 
housewife asking if there are any capable, 
dependable, conscientious maids any more. 
She explains that she has tolerated Edna for 
2 months and believes it is hopeless that she 
will ever be a satisfactory maid. She just 
isn’t interested in her work. She has no initi- 
ative, and, to bring matters to a serious climax, 
she has set the hot iron on the drainboard of 





the sink and cracked the enamel. ‘“‘What am 
I going to do?” the housewife pleads. 

Admittedly there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. It is exasperating to try to manage a 
busy household with the services of an indif- 
ferent, inefficient, inexperienced maid. On 
the other hand, it is scarcely less difficult to 
assume an interest in a job at which one may 
labor for months without an advancement, 
for years without a vacation, and without any 
release from social embarrassment. 

Having heard the story from both angles— 
having seen the complete picture, what is the 
interviewer going to do about it? 


The Interviewer’s Opportunity 


The interviewer’s position in this picture 
seems, on the surface, to be hopelessly annoy- 
ing. It may be accepted as one of the nui- 
sances of the job and dismissed. Or one may 
look deeper and find that the position is stra- 
tegic and challenging. 

Here is an opportunity to convert the em- 
ployment office from a mere sounding board 
of complaints into an instrument that inter- 
prets those complaints and conditions as a 
community problem. With this knowledge, 
the interviewer can develop a program that 
will help to bring the employer and the 
employee to a mutual understanding and 
harmony. 

The interviewer will observe that, with 
changing conditions in the home, the house- 
wife unconsciously demands a different type 
of girl from the mechanical sort of person 
formerly requested, whose personality was not 
essential, and who was a success if she had the 
strength and ability to wash, cook, and clean 
under supervision. Since the lady of the 
house is often not at home, either because she 
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is at work or at social functions, the maid 
must assume more responsibility. She must 
speak good English and understand the care 
of children, answer the telephone intelli- 
gently, and serve on the table with a certain 
amount of grace. Her personality is essen- 
tial. She must have a businesslike attitude 
toward her job. 

How can the maid realize her shortcomings 
and begin a program of self-improvement? 
How can the employer understand that the 
standards and working conditions must neces- 
sarily rise with the demands for a higher type 
of girl—one who is a good cook, a thorough 
cleaner, and child expert rolled into one? 
Through what means can the employer’s 
needs and the employee’s qualifications be 
made to coincide? 


Domestic Club Is Solution 


One interviewer worked out the problem: 
“Why not a club for domestics? Business 
men and women, mothers, and many indus- 
trial workers resort to the stimuli of club 
meetings to keep them abreast of their jobs. 
Why shouldn’t girls who have had only a 
high-school education or less be better pre- 
pared to fill their positions satisfactorily if 
they meet periodically to see and hear instruc- 
tive demonstrations, discuss their problems, 
and profit by the general self-improvement 
which results from club activity?” 

What is the place of the Employment Serv- 
ice in this picture? Considering whether or 
not the Employment Service should take the 
time to study and lay plans for the solution of 
the maid problem, the facts seemed to justify 
promoting a club for domestics. Analysis of 
the situation brought out these facts: A large 
percentage of applicants are suited by quali- 
fications to engage only in domestic work. 
One-third or more of all job orders are for 
maids. It was observed over a period of sev- 
eral months that orders from the commercial 
field closely followed the placement of a 
successful maid. Apparently housewives, 
through their clubs and over the card table, 
are good advertising media. The more fav- 
orable this advertising can be, the better 
known the employment office. 


Various Methods of Establishing Club 


Norfolk office—In the employment office at 
Norfolk, Nebr., an approach has been made 
to the problem that appears to have possi- 
bilities. It was suggested that an investiga- 
tion be made of the possibilities of a W. P. A. 
household course, such as has been operated 
in larger cities. Upon investigation it was 
discovered that such a course would be im- 
possible because of lack of equipment. 

There have been different methods of ap- 
proach in the organization of the Domestic 
Service Club, or the School of Good House- 
keeping, as it has also been termed. The 
pioneering for the Nebraska employment 
offices was done in this office, but the pro- 
motion plan was gradual. No attempt was 
made to find a sponsor among established 
clubs. Because the project was experimental, 
it seemed best to begin by explaining the 
idea to the maids as they registered, to sug- 
gest it to the employers as they came to dis- 
cuss maid problems, to propose the idea 
when talking before clubs, and to mention 
the plan when conversing with anyone who 
might be interested. 


Community Agencies Cooperate 


Since it was impossible for W. P. A. to 
sponsor the project under the Woman’s 
Division, the supervisor of this agency sug- 
gested that it be handled under the Depart- 
ment of Recreation. The manager of the 
employment office, the interviewer of the 
Service Division, the local recreational di- 
rector, and a person whom he assigned as 
general supervisor, were the people upon 
whom the responsibility rested. With the 
assistance of the public utilities home service 
director, they outlined a program for a series 
of 12 meetings. These programs were 
planned with the dual purpose of developing 
household skills and desirable personality 
traits. Invitations were sent to the girls 
whose applications were on file with the 
Employment Service, and letters were mailed 
to the employers. These letters explained 
that the club was being organized for em- 
ployer’s and employee’s mutual benefit. 

Meetings were scheduled for Thursday 
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afternoons at 2:30 in the service room of a 
public utilities company. Leaders were se- 
lected from employers, businessmen, and 
others who were interested in being sponsors. 
For example, the first demonstration, which 
happened to be on the subject of table serv- 
ice, was very efficiently presented by the wife 
of the local recreation director. A business- 
man gave a demonstration on cleaning silver- 
ware, and a housewife spoke on the subject of 
employer-employee relationships. 

Columbus office—The Columbus office ap- 
proached the problem from a different angle. 
There the interviewer called together repre- 
sentatives from the various women’s orgah- 
izations of the city and proposed that each 
take some part in the sponsorship of the club. 
The N. Y. A. supervisor, instead of the super- 
visor of the W. P. A., was to be the chief 
sponsor for this club. 

Fremont office—The Fremont office found it- 
was possible to secure the enthusiastic support 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. The president of this club assumed the 
major responsibility of organizing the pro- 
gram and of promoting the interest of em- 
ployers and maids in a series of 12 weekly 
meetings, which were held in the evenings at 
7:30. A social hour in charge of the recrea- 
tion director followed the lesson. When 
maids register at the Fremont office, they are 
given a complete outline of the program of 
the school of good housekeeping with an ex- 
planation of its purpose and procedures. 


Social Aspect 


This plan of weekly or semimonthly club 
meetings is being promoted in several Ne- 
braska communities. It is not proposed as 
a substitute for the training schools, except 
where such a course of instruction is not pos- 
sible. It is suggested, however, as a means of 
sustaining interest in housekeeping arts, even 
where training classes are in operation. 
Although the training is less intensive, a club 
will reach more girls and will maintain 
interest over a longer period of time. It is the 
present plan to continue the activities from 
year to year as other organizations do. 

Omaha office —Omaha is fortunate in having 
a training school and a very active club for 
household employees. 





The training school for household employ- 
ees is sponsored by the adult education de- 
partment of the Omaha public schools and 
the Y. W. C. A. The classes are in operation 
5 days a week. Instruction is in charge of a 
qualified home economics graduate. There 
is no charge for the course, but girls usually 
are placed in homes at $2 a week with board 
and room while they are in training. 

The More the Merrier (T. M. T. M.) Club 
to which any girl engaged in or interested in 
domestic service is eligible is directly under 
Y. W. C. A. sponsorship. 


Clubs Promote Mutual Understanding 


Both maids and employers have been 
favorably impressed with the results of this 
experiment. The programs have proved 
most interesting to the maids as a means of 
developing their skill as housekeepers. They 
have enjoyed social contacts; intimate friend- 
ships were formed in some instances. They 
have learned to use their leisure profitably 
and _ wholesomely. They are _ gradually 
assuming a new attitude toward their em- 
ployer. They have a new vision of their job. 

Employers have shown an interest in having 
their maids attend the club activities. They 
see the possibilities of expressing ideas through 
the club leaders that they find difficult to 
discuss with the girls personally. Some 
employers have sensed a more interested 
attitude toward the work by the maids. The 
idea of having a maid with respect for econ- 
omy in: the use of foods and utilities is, as one 
employer says, ‘“‘just too good to be true.” 

The interviewer in the employment office 
benefits because fewer complaints are re- 
ceived. A more sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the housewife and a greater sense of 
responsibility on the part of the maid are 
evidenced. There have even been hints from 
employers of more regular hours and higher 
wages for the better qualified maids. 

Household employment is the third most 
populous occupation for women. It is due 
time that domestic service be recognized asa 
vocation, worthy of consideration by girls and 
young women whose natural talents fit them 
for that type of employment. 
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Helping To Serve the Personnel Needs 
of the T.V. A. 


By L. B. SMELSER 
Veterans’ Placement Representative, Tennessee State Employment Service 


HE EmpiLoyMent SERVICE has partici- 
Tl ome to a large extent in the programs 
of several Government agencies. For in- 
stance, C. W. A., P. W. A., W. P. A., and 
Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tions have found the Employment Service 
indispensable in registering and placing many 
applicants. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has found 
our Service helpful to a certain extent for 
workers of all skills. Residence restrictions, 
however, limit the cooperation of these two 
Government agencies. In addition to this 
restriction, the T. V. A. has its own personnel 
division. Its officers are highly trained men 
and its methods are thorough. Information 
about its applicants is complete, and their 
competency is carefully tested. Full infor- 
mation about approximately 200,000 labor 
and trades applicants, 60,000 annual salaried 
persons, and 100,000 letters from job seekers 
who did not file routine applications are in 
its files. The Employment Service can only 
supplement T. V. A. personnel records. 

The advantages which the Employment 
Service has to offer the T. V. A. personnel 
staff are speed, periodical and recent con- 
tact with applicants, an intimate knowledge 
of local labor markets and supplies, and an 
intrastate and interstate clearance system 
that has a high potential usefulness. When 
the T. V. A., restricted by eligibility and 
residence limitations, needs men in a hurry, 
the Employment Service is the obvious agency 
to which to turn, and the T. V. A. officials 
know this. 


As a byproduct, because of the presence of 
the large administrative staff of the T. V. A., 
the Knoxville office of the Tennessee State 
Employment Service has placed hundreds of 
domestic servants in the homes of T. V. A. 
office workers. The construction of lines and 
power stations for municipalities has helped 
Memphis and other cities to place many 
workers not directly connected with T. V. A. 
activities. 

The Employment Service has been helpful 
in recruiting personnel for T. V. A. That 
more has not been done is perhaps due to the 
restrictions under which the T. V. A. works. 
Its register is limited to persons who have 
passed the examinations, and who live within 
the area immediately surrounding the dams 
to be constructed, so that local labor, skilled 
and less skilled, is used. The T. V. A. can- 
not call on other sources of labor until it has 
exhausted its register in that particular area. 

The Tennessee State Employment Service 
believes that the best way to help unemployed 
persons in the area to secure jobs with the 
T. V. A. is to publicize the pending examina- 
tions and suggest that aspirants take them 
and become eligible for jobs. With the con- 
sent of the T. V. A. officials, the Tennessee 
State Employment Service has supplied the 
newspapers in the Tennessee area with con- 
siderable copy informing applicants of the 
pending examinations and the positions for 
which they are given. Thus the Employ- 
ment Service is cooperating as much as pos- 
sible to fulfill the personnel needs of this 
large governmental activity. 
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A Study of Junior Applicants in 
Springfield, Mass. 


By Dr. Amy Hewes 


Department of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Member, Massachusetts State Employment Service Advisory Council 


uRING February and March 1938 a 
D study ' was made of the active file of 
the 1,357 juniors who had registered in the 
Springfield office of the Massachusetts State 
Employment Service. The object of the 
study was to discover their qualifications 
and the problems involved in their placement. 


Characteristics of Junior Group 


The junior group was predominantly native 
born. Less than 4 percent were born out- 
side of the United States and 91 percent were 
natives of New England. The young people 
were, for the most part, not yet factory or 
office broken and were without much special- 
ized training. 

They showed a wide range of educational 
preparation, varying from that of one appli- 
cant who had left school after the fourth grade 
to that of another who had completed 4 years 
of college. Less than one-third had grad- 
uated from high school. However, more 
than two-fifths of the entire group had had 
some high-school experience but did not 
graduate. Ina great many cases leaving the 
regular grades did not end their formal educa- 
tion, for 380 applicants continued in voca- 
tional school and 45 in evening school. 

The reasons for leaving school varied. 
Graduation ranked first; this group included 
nearly a third of the applicants, who were 
graduates from grammar school and junior 
high school as well as high school. The next 


reason of importance was economic necessity, 
which forced more than one-fourth to leave 
school. 


Job Experience 


In a large number of instances job experi- 
ence of the juniors had been short. More 
than half of the jobs lasted less than 8 months. 
On the other hand, approximately one-third 
of the juniors had been able to hold their jobs 
for a year or longer. A large majority of the 
juniors who reported a weekly wage earned a 
maximum that ranged between $10 and $20. 
Nearly half earned $15 or over. Examina- 
tion of the reported reasons for leaving the 
last job held by the applicants revealed that 
more than half (56 percent) had been laid off. 


Employer Contacts 


Visits were made to Springfield employers 
as part of this study. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous fact that the employer interviews 
brought out was the value of field work and 
of constant contact between the office and the 
employers. 

The study made it clear that the employers 
in Springfield have in the State Employment 
Service a resource for recruiting new employ- 
ees that they cannot afford to neglect. The 
existence of such a group of potential young 
workers and the possibility of their employ- 
ment in a variety of industries and occupa- 
tions are a challenge that calls for an employ- 
ment service of the highest order. 


1 This study summarized here was made by students in the social statistics course at Mount Holyoke 
College, under the direction of the author, with the cooperation of the Springfield office staff of the Massa- 


chusetts State Employment Service. 
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Increasing Private Placements 


conditions was again reflected in Em- 
ployment Service operations in September, 
continuing the betterment shown during Au- 
gust. Placements in September reached the 
highest point in 11 months, and the number 
of applicants in the active file declined for 
the first time in nearly a year. 

Public employment offices throughout the 
country made 278,105 placements in Septem- 
ber, a gain of 13.7 percent in daily rate from 
August, the previous high month for the 
calendar year. Normally the highest place- 
ment rate for the year is reached in May. 

The great bulk of these jobs were in private 
employment, 202,792 such placements being 
reported, up 16 percent in rate above August. 
September 1938 private placements were 15.4 
percent less than those in September 1937, 
but were 20.8 percent higher than the figures 
for September 1936. The decrease from the 
volume for the same period 1 year earlier 
was less in September 1938 than in any month 
since November 1937. Improvement was 
general throughout the country, gains being 
reported in 38 States. The largest increases 
were reported in New England, the East 
South Central, the East North Central, and 
the West South Central regions. Men were 
placed in 116,396 of the private jobs; women, 
in 86,396. Private placements of regular 
duration numbered 96,748; and temporary 
jobs numbered 106,044. In 22 States, the 
number of regular private jobs exceeded the 
number of temporary private placements. 

In addition to private placements, 75,313 
placements in public employment were made. 

A slight increase in the daily rate of total 
current applications occurred, 1,067,220 appli- 
cants being registered. The gain in rate was 
accounted for entirely by the large volume of 
renewals, 547,611 previously registered appli- 
cants again bringing their registrations to an 
active status, a gain of 17.9 percent in daily rate. 
Only 519,609 new applications were received, 
off 9.1 per cent in daily rate from August 1938. 
This is the smallest monthly volume of new 
applications received during 1938. 

At the month end, 7,968,668 persons were 
actively seeking jobs through the Employ- 


Sanat improvement in employment 


ment Service. This is a decline of 1.9 percent 
from the end of August, the first drop which 
has been reported since October 1937. The 
active file, however, was 71.9 percent higher 
than at the end of September 1937. Appli- 
cations of men on September 30, 1938, 
numbered 6,289,328; and those of women, 
1,679,340. 

During September, 9,282,820 personal 
visits were received at the 1,609 employment 
offices and 1,838 itinerant points of the 
Nation-wide Employment Service. 

Veterans were placed in 12,411 jobs during 
September—7,391 with. private employers 
and 5,021 in public employment. Place- 
ments with private employers were 13.5 per- 
cent higher in daily rate than in August. 
Applications were received from 42,489 
veterans during the month; and, at the month 
end, 415,120 veterans were actively regis- 
tered as seeking work. 


Tas_e 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, September 1938 








| l 

| Percent of change from— 
| 
| 

| 

| 














Activity Number | 7 " 
| ay ae ta 

| 1937 1936 
Total applications. ____-- Il, 067, 220 | +3.0 | +78.4 +40. 3 
New applications __- 519, 609 —9.1 | +86.3 +46.0 
Renewals__......--- | 547,611 | +17.9 | +71.5 +35.2 
Total placements ______-- | 278,105 | +13.7 | —19.6 —36.0 
ee oe 202, 792 | +16.0 | —15.4 +20. 8 
TE sg ts cao 75, 313 +7.7 | —29.3 —71.8 
Active file (end of month) 7, 968, 668 | —1.9 | 471.9 +16.5 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in month, 25 in August 
and 23 in September. 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
September 1938 























| Percent of change from— 

Activity | Number ep- a 

| August | ember | tember 

1937 1936 
Total applications________- | 42, 489 —3.7 | +47.3 +3.2 
New applications_____- | 15,288 | —15.0 | +74.7 +8. 3 
Renewals__..___.__-- | 27, 201 +4.0 | +35.2 +.6 
Total placements_........-| 12, 412 +6.9 | —33.5 — 36.6 
ey | 7,391 | +13.5 | —30.9 —7.0 
a ae | —1.5 | —37.0 —75.7 
| ee ae eee: i415, 120 —2.4 | 469.5 +10. 1 





! Adjusted for number of working days in month, 25 in August 
and 23 in September. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1938 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Ri Total Field Active Personal 
Division and State Total - pane Regular Public | Visits Total Num- 7 cone Pn Visits 
Num- | change pate ber ras 1938 
ber from August! 
_| August! 

United States__-_-- _la7g, 105 |202, 792 +16 | 96,748 | 75,313 |144, 706 |1, 067, 220 |519, 609 —9 |7, 968, 668 |9, 282, 820 
New England_-.-.-.---.-- | 13, 316 | 10, 269 +43 5,439 | 3,047 6,171 65, 430 | 37,095 +14 | 672,516 | 831,639 
2 eee eee | 2, 179 1, 216 —12 945 963 1, 486 8, 522 3, 090 +3 32, 920 68, 288 
New Hampshire---_- | 1,982 1, 626 +46 724 356 1, 062 6, 269 1, 788 +23 34, 527 44, 041 
WerGitt oo suse. ue 1, 185 830 +54 367 355 297 3, 590 1, 261 +13 18, 163 14, 975 
Massachusetts..._--| 2,839 | 2, 366 +69 1, 304 473 1,411 29, 767 | 21, 467 +43 370,126 | 462,572 
Rhode Island_------ | 1, 230 1,021 +61 474 209 572 4, 800 2, 809 —45 74, 145 103, 891 
Connecticut - ------- 3, 901 3, 210 +50 1,625 691 1, 343 12,482 | 6,680 -—3 142, 635 137, 872 
Middle Atlantic_.--_---- 29,113 | 24, 747 +19 | 12,577 4, 366 | 12,976 194, 501 | 95, 809 —5 |2, 187,905 |2, 599, 780 
New York__.--_----| 13, 314 | 12, 835 +30 | 5,636 479 | 2,252 94,408 | 37, 213 +15 599, 559 |1, 607, 167 
New Jersey_.------- 4,726 | 4,252 +2 1, 638 474 3, 767 28, 321 | 12, 256 +10 | 241,966 81, 064 
Pennsylvania - ------ 11, 073 7, 660 +13 5, 303 3413 | 6,957 71,772 | 46, 340 —20 |1, 346,380 | 911,549 
East North Central-____-- | 45, 634 | 37, 396 +28 | 20,686 | 8,238 | 28,684 | 231,982 |108, 680 —26 |1, 807, 300 |1, 795, 165 
SM RS rel pom ye oe 9, 153 7, 161 +23 3,555 1,992 | 10, 421 50, 062 | 20, 397 —11 473, 851 191, 004 
a | 6,819 | 6,430 +18 3, 855 389 | 4,172 33,089 | 20, 668 —42 244, 113 493, 444 
i ae | 14,131 | 12, 346 +24 | 5,484 1,785 | 6,838 39,050 | 16, 378 —21 329, 780 154, 475 
Michigan. .-.--.--- 8,353 | 6,682 +109 | 5,128 1, 671 4, 617 77, 990 | 39, 108 —30 | 618, 205 753, 438 
Wisconsin______---- | 7,178 | 4,777 +0] 2,664] 2,401 2, 636 31,791 | 12, 129 +1 141, 351 202, 804 
West North Central - - --- | 30,020 | 19, 156 —8 7,591 | 10, 864 | 19, 303 86, 559 | 40, 054 —7 670, 227 543, 609 
Minnesota-.-------- | 6,239 | 4,769 +5 2, 312 1,470 | 8,000 19,274 | 9,482 +20 | 202,480 | 220, 316 
co Ee eee aaee | 7,615 4, 630 +27 1,699 | 2,985 3, 116 17,116 | 7,760 -—9 95, 399 168, 442 
Daieeout. ...-...-. | 3,575 2, 921 +24 1, 409 654 | 2,735 19,777 | 10,515 -—19 | 205, 965 57, 096 
North Dakota- ----- | 3, 824 3, 186 -—59 736 638 915 6, 752 2, 411 —46 26, 544 23, 968 
South Dakota- ----- | 1, 883 864 +25 387 1,019 887 4, 087 1, 644 +41 37, 828 14, 458 
MGUKEORE. ..<52<.-- | 3, 888 1, 474 +35 573 | 2,414 | 2,282 8, 381 3, 309 —8 40, 102 31, 897 
ee 2, 996 1312 +46 475 1, 684 1, 368 11,172 | 4,933 +11 61, 909 27, 432 
South Atlantic_..-...---| 38,439 | 23, 671 —O | 14,815 | 14, 768 | 13, 321 152, 987 | 78,475 +3 | 911,660 | 998, 698 
Delaware........---| 1,824 1, 468 +48 1,020 356 301 3, 378 1, 037 -11 13, 864 12, 449 
Maryland. .----- = 3,027 | 2,206 +7 1,026 821 1,427 17, 547 7, 261 —0 70, 071 155, 237 
District of Columbia 2, 702 2, 629 +29 1, 206 73 249 8,465 | 4,520 +8 54, 498 73, 933 
Virginisé.........--<.) 6 951 3, 783 -1 2, 868 3,148 | 2,049 20, 970 | 10, 193 —5 63, 834 121, 869 
West Virginia 3,979 1 27 +25 1, 876 1,267 | 2,402 24,968 | 8,035 —3 199, 072 191, 766 
North Carolina - - 10, 491 7, 437 —15 | 4,920} 3,054] 2,207 31,520 | 19,078 +8 150, 835 292, 387 
South Carolina_-___-- 2, 867 1, 096 -—7 698 1, 7rt 1, 389 18, 748 | 12, 335 +19 111, 641 88, 124 
| a ors 5,600 | 2,340 —13 1, 201 3,260 | 3,072 20, 754 | 11,047 —4 143, 197 44, 217 
PROTERics sceceunnne 1,018 Ut Seen 0 1,018 225 6,637 | 4,969 —15 104, 648 18, 716 
East South Central-__-_-- 19,604 | 9,931 +30 | 6,897 | 9,673 5, 965 67,015 | 35, 741 —23 529,678 | 525,102 
Kentucky. ......... 2, 205 1, 048 +37 427 1, 157 544 12, 793 5, 349 —27 122, 127 27, 702 
Tennessee. _..------ | 5,227 3, 110 +42 | 2,042] 2,117] 2,304 13, 749 | 8, 367 -1 157,790 | 241, 068 
Alsbama.........<.. | 5,194] 3,179 —0| 2,562 2,015 1,955 19,370 | 9,910 —18 169, 874 152, 504 
Mississippi - - - - - - - - - 6,978 | 2,594 +70 1,866 | 4, 384 1, 162. 21,103 | 12,115 —34 79, 887 103, 828 
West South Central -- -_- 51,036 | 39, 692 +28 | 12,206 | 11, 344 | 33,931 111,049 | 56,999 —2 | 476,585 833, 429 
Arkapies.......<<-- 3,887 | 2,628 +20 798 1,259 | 2,019 9,853 | 4,981 +33 67, 404 23, 978 
Louies ...<.<... 4, 005 3, 133 +54 | 2,049 872 1, 890 16,380 | 9,156 —12 125, 191 129, 699 
Oiistotia.......... 4,238 | 3,126 +123 660} 1,112 1, 813 13, 372 5, 815 -9 36, 982 53, 047 
WeRiacsiaccceuaws 38, 906 | 30, 805 +21 8,699 | 8,101 | 28, 209 71, 444 | 37,047 —2 247,008 | 626, 705 
Moustein....<.......5. 21, 328 | 14,970 +9} 6,450} 6,358 | 10,080 47,006 | 18, 331 +4 196,946 | 243,577 
Ce 3, 375 1, 933 —7 1, 136 1,442 | 2,340 4, 987 1, 737 +12 34, 595 33, 572 
SS ane 2, 733 1, 832 +27 610 921 2, 172 8,878 | 3,545 +31 16, 041 47,178 
WyOtit®..<....-<< 1, 799 818 +27 552 981 400 2, 759 964 +2 5, 830 14, 524 
Caen ss ck seas 5,731 | 4,689 —l1 1, 331 1, 042 1, 847 11,810 | 4,410 +12 48, 881 46, 370 
New Mexico-------- 3,057 | 2,599 +142 LU7 458 1, 501 5, 445 2, 583 -1 34, 885 24, 896 
ee 2,140 | 1,521 +19 1, 048 619 582 4,828 | 2,424 —4 30, 821 34, 470 
ES SE es Oe 1, 554 989 —27 249 565 681 6,373 | 2,079 —22 22, 228 34, 040 
PIOUS enaliwces 919 589 +9 347 330 557 1, 926 589 —23 3, 665 8, 527 
PIE ioc ceiuttcecead 28, 721 | 22, 644 +12 | 9,991 6,077 | 14,055 109, 574 | 47, 592 —2 509, 244 | 905, 854 
Washington- -_-_---- 2, 472 1, 984 +22 751 488 | 2,109 20, 546 | 5, 436 —4 130, 085 72, 271 
CINE cco xe cuus 4, 761 3, 397 +13 | 2,137 1, 364 1, 849 9,936 | 5,706 +3 87, 057 116, 972 
CORRS ocns cscs 21, 488 | 17, 263 +11 7,103 | 4,225 | 10,097 79, 092 | 36, 450 -—3 292, 102 716, 611 
Meio. canneeheinen’ 243 152 —16 31 91 131 375 179 +9 836 2,151 
a at 651 164 —15 65 487 89 742 654 +13 5,771 3, 816 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 25 in August and 23 in September. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, September 1938 
VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
D 4s Private New fais 
ivision and State Percent ‘ Percent | Sept. 30, 
Total Number a pay | — _ Number quees : i538 
August ! month) . August ! 
SS Fe ae 12, 412 7, 391 +13 2, 533 5,021 | 42,489 | 15,288 —15 | 415,120 
ES EE Oe Ne 602 399 +92 151 203 2, 456 1,110 +5 35, 747 
OS a eee eee 83 27 —31 22 56 356 83 -11 1,914 
ew remmeebire...........-<5--<-+6- 104 73 +49 27 31 289 62 +11 1, 923 
Vermont..........-..-----=-------- 29 15 +67 5 14 130 43 +48 802 
Massachusetts --_--..------- Fabel 110 77 +108 34 33 1,025 656 +15 21, 998 
ee eee 73 62 +417 16 11 223 86 —16 2, 929 
Oe ER COR Ee ereee 203 145 +134 47 58 433 180 —14 6, 181 
Middle Atlantic. ..-...------ elcomatimeniees 810 583 +12 253 227 5,025 2, 257 —14 92, 339 
OSS OS eae ae 303 267 +10 68 36 1, 470 532 +24 20, 896 
OSS OE ee 124 96 +7 31 28 1, 006 316 +3 11, 759 
ON ee 383 220 +17 154 163 2, 549 1, 409 —25 59, 684 
Peet Pere NN ence cnc ee nes 1, 801 1, 122 +13 457 679 9, 531 3, 283 —30 109, 524 
cei anaemia mek 382 213 +1 74 169 2, 407 763 —ll1 31, 530 
NN ote a Sis wet pockisemmagnen 179 138 0 1. 1, 205 |. 616 —40 13, 983 
ene ere 589 445 +15 123 144 1, 594 533 —22 20, 974 
NR ian cu aeeanecee sue 279 179 +60 125 100 2, 672 875 —46 33, 723 
NO nt canner ewene nak 372 147 +1 68 225 1, 653 496 —4 9, 314 
West North Central ----------- eae 1, 745 954 -1 212 791 4, 092 1, 322 —20 43, 960 
ESSEC CR TSE AN OAT 296 206 +34 64 90 988 367 +34 13, 436 
a eee 648 372 +7 68 276 873 238 —31 5,940 
CS SE ae saints 169 117 +21 33 52 894 382 —38 14, 973 
OS Sn ee ee 115 85 —59 17 30 190 40 —50 1, 242 
South Dakota_.--------- Sebnaee 111 34 —15 10 77 155 30 +20 2, 213 
Nebraska_-_----- thes tctelaeten ance 205 68 +39 11 137 394 115 —18 2, 207 
he 201 72 +3 9 129 598 150 —17 3, 949 
Se en aes 1, 421 667 +24 285 754 5, 546 2, 028 +6 40, 636 
a ale 48 30 +67 12 18 129 32 +23 816 
NS a Metaieee 143 83 +11 37 60 722 200 -—7 3, 548 
District of Columbia-------------- 102 91 +69 27 11 458 215 +19 3, 655 
Virginia ---_-- Lanbanniccmimineans: 337 143 +70 76 194 809 251 -4 2, 668 
SE EO OCCA 188 81 —7 47 107 1, 063 219 3 8, 749 
North Carolina___..---- batiniieme 230 126 +34 50 104 891 369 +19 4, 400 
eer 134 38 —5 20 96 530 268 +15 4, 034 
ES SE ee ee ee 185 75 —14 16 110 629 245 +6 5, 868 
kg ae i pencenencnsssens 54 |) peerenerortens 0 54 315 229 +1 6, 898 
ee 761 318 +51 192 443 2, 312 845 —29 24, 217 
scala Gc widen siciiel 147 45 +41 7 102 627 111 —46 6, 873 
NI ies a elas enstp ean 229 109 +137 61 120 549 262 -ll 7, 964 
Alabama-.---_----- aa teense 227 103 +16 88 124 708 260 —10 7, 180 
0 eee 158 61 +42 36 97 428 212 —48 2, 200 
West South Central___-_- dpi tetnisisentineaby 2, 136 1, 449 +12 369 687 4, 205 1, 571 -9 21, 153 
eS reams cian lee 160 83 +24 19 77 399 150 +46 3, 510 
SRC a in Shhh anuhbinb ake tue 164 106 +147 63 58 556 208 —27 5, 246 
0 SE a eae 201 141 +88 13 60 617 234 —13 2, 470 
ES eee ee eee nene 1, 611 1,119 0 274 492 2, 633 979 -9 9, 927 
1 SEE TEE ee ee 1, 242 691 +7 243 551 2, 724 722 +4 11, 628 
Montana...-.------ Careers Seren 284 156 +30 79 128 333 72 —6 2, 217 
ND ies igs cen eomeraenuswe 235 123 +38 25 112 532 157 +22 979 
OS eae eee 106 30 +20 16 76 172 49 +11 374 
I or iG antic cenkincas cds 258 188 —21 35 70 598 158 +17 2, 762 
IND Sine coccilecssnusce 64 46 +44 22 18 335 82 —8 1, 819 
SN REL a ees 113 62 —14 42 51 290 130 +1 1, 820 
RN ies eaa cen kes etinddanae 106 36 —12 5 70 337 56 —14 1, 407 
MNS Sonic och iincccensemmes 76 50 +61 19 26 127 18 —36 250 
TE ar ee irbwick panne cae 1, 849 1, 192 +6 367 657 6, 557 2, 126 —12 35, 469 
0 a a een eeres 152 102 —14 28 50 1, 426 210 +13 9, 985 
cic cninctecckncuon ioe tas 292 164 —1 77 128 505 191 +11 5, 233 
CS Se Ce ee 1, 405 926 +10 262 479 4, 626 1, 725 —16 20, 251 
Nhe egisteeeh csnekennnemne 14 8 +100 3 6 26 ll +38 259 
a 31 Reading 1 23 15 13 —24 388 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months, 25 in August and 23 in September. 2 Partially estimated. 
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